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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends. -- James Monroe 
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Japanese Now Face 


New Order at Home 


Strain of Three-and-a-Half-Year 
War in China Necessitates 
Many Internal Changes 


TOTALITARIAN DRIFT SEEN 


Konoye Cabinet Following Programs of 
Dictatorships in Political 
Affairs Within Japan 





The last year has been one of cele- 
bration for the Japanese. They have been 
observing what they believe to be the 
2600th anniversary of the unbroken rule 
of the present royal family. They say that 
Emperor Hirohito is the 124th in this 
unbroken line. This anniversary comes at 
a time of drama, of excitement, of adven- 
ture for the Japanese, for it finds them 
embarked upon a great program of ex- 
pansion. They are trying to establish what 
they call a “new order” in East Asia. They 
are undertaking to put Japan in control of 
China, French Indo-China, Malaya, and 
the East Indies. 

To realize this program they have gone 
to war with China. They have formed 
an alliance with Germany and Italy and 
they have been brought, they fear, to the 
brink of war with Great Britain and the 
United States. These are, therefore, times 
of crisis for them, for they realize how 
dangerous a war with the United States 
would be. 


Changes at Home 

Not only are the Japanese engaged in 
a great foreign venture, but they are wit- 
nessing many changes at home. These 
changes, gradual at first, have been speeded 
up since Prince Fumimaro Konoye, the 
Japanese premier, began to reorganize the 
government last July. Now it appears that 
something like a political revolution is 
under way and that Japan may become 
a totalitarian state. 

It has been commonly assumed that 
Japan is already a dictatorship, but that 
is not strictly true. Japan has not been 2 
dictatorship in the sense that Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia have been during the 
last decade, because she has no single dic- 
tator, on one hand, and no single party 
to back the dictator, on the other. The 
Japanese government in the past has been 
strongly authoritarian, and at times ex- 
cessively severe, but it has always been 
Japanese. The same holds true of Japan 
as a whole. But to understand this more 
clearly, it would be well to review very 
briefly a few of the factors which have 
made Japan unique among nations. 

The four mountainous islands which con- 
Stitute the core of Japan proper curve 
through the western Pacific like a giant 
seahorse with its back toward Asia. In the 
north there is the wintry island of Hok- 
kaido. The big cities of Tokyo, Yokohama. 
Kobe, Osaka, Kyoto. and most of the in- 
dustries of Japan are grouped together on 
the big central island of Hondo, or Honshu. 
Shikoku and Kyushu, in the south and 
southwest, form the tail of this geographic 
seahorse. There are other large and small 
islands, both north and south. They stretch 
from a point farther north than Vancouver 
nearly to the equator. Mongul tribesmen 
who caught distant glimpses of these is- 
lands from the Korean coast, centuries ago. 
called them the “Islands of the Rising 
Sun.” Nippon is the proper word for them, 
although they are more often called Japan 
in the west. 

The nature and location of the land in 
which they live has profoundly affected the 
(Concluded on page 7) 


WIDE WORLD 


EYES ON THE CAPITOL 


Congress will pass the laws to carry out the President’s aid-to-Britain program. From the stand in front 
of the Capitol, the President will deliver his inaugural address on January 20. 








Toward Civilized Living 


3y WALTER E. MYER 


Under modern conditions of living, people are obliged to work closely together. Their 
lives intertwine. Each is affected deeply by the way other people act and by the things 
they say. We are all dependent to a large extent upon the acts, habits. attitudes, and 
policies of others. That is the way of life in society today; in the kind of society which 
we call civilized. The more well-intentioned, sensitive, and far-seeing of individuals 
adjust themselves to that kind of society. Realizing that all will get along well only 
if there is cooperation, they cooperate. They say things which are pleasing rather than 
irritating. They do that which will give pleasure to others as well as themselves. They 
know how to fit agreeably into the social group. Their way of living makes for smooth 
social relations, and for the happiness of themselves and all with whom they come into 
contact. 


Other individuals do not fit so well into the requirements of civilized society. 
Though they live among people who can be happy only if there is good will and 
cooperation, these individuals do not cooperate wholeheartedly. They act as if they 
were the only persons affected by their acts. They do what they wish regardless of the 
consequences to others. If they have an impulse to say a thing, they say it, heedless of 
the feelings of those who may hear it. These individuals are coarse, obtuse, insensitive. 
They are irritants rather than pleasure-givers. Since they are not interested in others, 
others are likely not to be interested in them, and, in the long run, this will keep them 
from living happy lives. When practiced by many people, selfishness means unpro- 
gressive communities and decadent nations. Unselfishness is essential to good citizenship. 
It is closely associated with patriotism. 

One can be unselfish without giving up his own interests. No one need give up the 
pursuit of his own happiness. But there are ways by which one may find happiness without 
depriving other people of it. One may find interests which are in harmony with the 
common interests. Each person should train himself so that he will find pleasure in that 
which gives pleasure to others. Then he can pursue his own happiness and the common 
good at the same time. In most cases one can so train himself if he wishes to do so. 
There are individuals, no doubt, who are moral morons, It is as impossible for them to 
learn the ways of unselfishness as it is for an imbecile to think. But these cases are rare. 
With most people selfish indulgence or unselfish conduct are matters of education and 
habit. First, there must be a wish to live agreeably, helpfully, cooperatively with 
others. Then there must be determination, the exercise of will power. Anyone of normal 
intelligence and normal emotions can weed out the irritating, selfish, uncooperative 
acts and replace them with really civilized habits of life. 








Ways to Aid Britain 
Debated in Congress 


Roosevelt’s Pledge of More Ships, 
Planes, Tanks, and Other Sup- 
plies Has Wide Support 


WHEELER LEADS OPPOSITION 


Each New Proposal to Help England Is 
Discussed Pro and Con in the 
Two Houses of Congress 


Last week, THe AMERICAN OBSERVER dis- 
cussed at length the arguments for and against 
such a program of aid to England as the 
President advocates in his message to Con- 
gress. Because of its historic importance, we 
analyze the President’s message, together with 
his recommendations to Congress. As the de- 
bates proceed on the issues which have been 
raised, we shall week by week examine facts 
and conflicting opinions. 

It was a message of historic importance 
that President Roosevelt delivered to Con- 
gress last Monday. It states the policy of 
this nation at a time of great crisis. Inas- 
much as it embodies the program which the 
Chief Executive asks the nation to adopt 
and carry out, it should be read and studied 
by every American citizen. 

This message, which is broken into short, 
telling paragraphs, falls into four general 
divisions: (a) a statement of the reasons 
why the United States should actively as- 
sist Great Britain and the other democ- 
racies which are resisting aggression; (b) 
the nature of the assistance which should 
be given; (c) the kind of life we should 
maintain and defend; and (d) the nature 
of the world order which we should seek 
to establish and maintain. 


How U. S. Is Affected 


There is not much that is new in the 
President’s argument that we should help 
to bring about the defeat of Germany and 
her allies. The reasons which are set forth 
are similar to those advanced in his fire- 
side chat to the American people. The 
case for intervention is, however, outlined 
briefly and very forcefully. 

The President’s position is that Germany 
is already making war upon democracy. 
She is trying to destroy the independence 
of every country which practices democ- 
racy. She is undertaking to bring the world 
under her sway. The only reason that the 
Western Hemisphere is not being directly 
attacked is that Great Britain stands in 
the way. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks that if Britain 
should be defeated, the United States would 
be in very grave danger. Germany and 
her allies would be in control of the pop- 
ulation and resources of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and Australasia. They would con- 
trol population and resources many times 
as great as those of the United States and. 
says Mr. Roosevelt, “in times like these 
it is immature—and incidentally untrue— 
for anyone to brag that an unprepared 
America, singlehanded, and with one hand 
tied behind its back, can hold off the whole 
world.” 

The President means that if the United 
States were obliged to hold off the Japanese 
in the Pacific and face in the Atlantic a 
great military power which controlled the 
resources of nearly all the rest of the world, 
the situation for us would be extremely 
dangerous. He seems to think that we 
could not hold that force out of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and it is clearly his belief 
that if Germany and the nations under her 
control were to gain a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere, with air and sub- 
marine and naval bases in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, they would be in a position 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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JAPANESE LANDING 
Japan’s attack on China is at heart of Japanese-American difficulties. 

















Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 














Development of Japanese-American Relations 


HE history of relations between the 

United States and Japan is one of sharp 
contrasts. There have been periods of 
strong friendship and close cooperation in- 
terspersed with periods of enmity bordering 
almost on open hostilities. At no time, how- 
ever, have relations between the two coun- 
tries been more strained than they are at 
present. After eight years of constantly 
increasing friction, they have reached the 
point where almost anything could happen. 
From protests and explanations, the two 
nations have turned to 
threats and counter- 
threats. As President 
Roosevelt pointedly 
remarked in his re- 
cent radio address to 
the nation, “in the 
Pacific is our fleet,” 
ready for any even- 
tuality. 


Of Recent Origin 


America’s relations 
with Japan are of 
more recent origin than our relations with 
any other major power. For less than a 
century has the United States had dealings 
with Japan. Prior to.1854, Japan remained 
sealed to the western world, living in an 
isolated feudalism. Our relations with the 
Japanese began only when Commodore 
Perry compelled Japan to open her ports to 
foreign commerce. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


Between the opening of Japan in 1854 
and the turn of the century, relations with 
the United States were characterized by 
extreme friendliness. The American people 
were intensely interested in the revolution- 
ary economic and political changes that 
were occurring in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. More rapidly than any nation in his- 
tory, Japan threw off her feudalism, adapted 
herself to western ways, and became a great 
industrial power. In 1895 she won a war 
against China and 10 years later succeeded 
in defeating the colossus, Russia. She was 
clearly recognized as the dominant power 
in the Far East and a major world power. 

It was this rising power of Japan in 
world affairs that planted the seeds of 
future dissension with the United States. 
With the industrialization of the Island 
Kingdom, conflicting interests began to 
develop. Japan became a competitor with 
the United States in the markets of the 
world, particularly in its own market and in 
that of China. 

The root of the growing difficulties be- 
tween the United States and Japan was 
the expansionist policies of both countries. 
Until the Spanish-American War, this coun- 
try was interested primarily in the Western 
Hemisphere, but with the acquisition of 
the Philippine Islands, located 7,000 miles 
from the American mainland and on the 


very doorstep of Asia, we became a Pacific 
power. The American government and peo- 
ple held visions of a flourishing trade with 
the Orient and were determined to keep 
China open to the trade of this country on 
terms of equality. 

At the same time, Japan herself felt the 
need of expansion, for other reasons. She 
was tremendously overpopulated and the 
pressure caused her to look elsewhere for 
territory. Bit by bit she acquired territory 
on the Asiatic mainland, both in order to 
provide an outlet for her population and 
to obtain the resources of China for her 
expanding economic life. The idea of a 
“new order’ in Asia, of Japanese domina- 
tion of the continent thus had its origins 
in developments of half a century ago. 

It was largely to prevent the realization 
of Japan’s ambitions in Asia that the 
United States set forth the Open Door 
Policy, the purpose of which was to stop 
the partitioning of China among Japan and 
the western powers and to guarantee to the 
United States equal rights in the commerce 
of China. While Japan accepted the Open 
Door Policy in 1899, she did not perma- 
nently abandon her desire to dominate the 
Orient, but merely bided her time until the 
opportunity was more favorable. 

Growing Friction 

During the early years of the century, 
friction developed as a result of the attempt 
to exclude Japanese from California, where 
they had been arriving in increasing num- 
bers. The strong opposition of President 
Theodore Roosevelt delayed discriminatory 
legislation against the Japanese, but it was 
merely a delay. Finally, the federal gov- 
ernment itself, in 1924, excluded Japanese 
immigration, except students, diplomats, 
and travelers. This legislation added to the 
ill will which was rapidly growing. 

For more than eight years—ever since 
the invasion of Manchuria in the fall of 
1931—American-Japanese relations have 
been near the breaking point. By seizing 
Chinese territory, Japan has violated the 
Open Door Policy and has disregarded 
treaty obligations. At times, such as when 
the Japanese bombed the American ship 
Panay, tempers have reached fever heat. 
but until the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
the United States confined its action to 
diplomatic protests. With the overrunning 
of France and the Netherlands, however. 
new danger appeared, for the Asiatic colonial 
empires of those European powers were 
loosed from their moorings and it appeared 
that Japan might grab them at any moment. 
The danger of such a development was in- 
creased by the formal linking of Japan to 
the Rome-Berlin Axis. What tomorrow 
will bring in American-Japanese relations 
no one knows, but the United States is on 
guard and “in the Pacific is our fleet.” 


From the Magazines... 


ROM the country’s largest airplane factory, the Douglas plant at Santa Monica, Cali- 

fornia, come prophecies of a day—almost at hand—when we will travel by plane as 
freely as we now travel by rail. An article from Air Trails, condensed in the December 
Magazine Digest, lists some exciting predictions made by the president of the Douglas 
Aircraft Company and his “brain trust” of engineers. 

Within 10 years after the reestablishment of world peace. they say, America’s sky lanes 
will teem with “thousands of transports and cargo ships.” “If the Army expansion program 
weren't occupying our full attention,” said one of 
the engineers, “we could sell a thousand of these 
planes right now!” This great fleet of the near future 
will carry passengers and preferred freight about as 
cheaply as the railroads. 

How can it be done? The Douglas men point out 
that for the cost of one super-fast, all-coach, 10-car 
train, making one trip daily and carrying 312 pas- 
sengers, they can build 6.6 de luxe transports ac- 
commodating 212 persons and making three round trips a day. Since the average air 
mileage is only four-fifths of the shortest point-to-point mileage of other forms of 
transportation, they are sure that they can compete with the railroads in rates. They 
expect further economies to result from larger engines, less expensive materials, faster 
production, and flying at an altitude of 30,000 feet. 








Simcoe 


* *x * 


HAT do you do to keep from “catching cold”? What is the quickest way to get 

over it? In the January Consumers’ Digest, the assistant surgeon general of the 
United States Public Health Service suggests some practical ways of dealing with the 
problem of the common cold. 

The tiny organism which causes the trouble has never been found, but the way in 
which it is transmitted from person to person has been definitely established. The people 
most likely to be attacked are those who live or work in dry, overheated rooms and 
those who become overheated and then suddenly expose themselves to cold. Indoor 
temperatures should not exceed 70 degrees, and the 
clothing worn should be suited to the heat of the house 
rather than to the cold outside. Extra clothing, such 
as an overcoat, will afford protection out of doors. As 
far as possible one should avoid infection by staying away 
from people who have colds. Especially dangerous are 
the thoughtless individuals who cough and sneeze without 
using their handkerchiefs. 

If, in spite of all precautions, you find you have taken 
cold, do yourself and your fellows a good turn by going 
to bed for a day or two. Keep warm and get as much 
sleep as possible. Fifteen or 20 minutes in a hot tub is 
beneficial if you are careful not to become chilled afterward. Hot lemonade or orangeade 
will help, too. If there is any doubt as to whether your trouble is just a “simple cold” 
or something more serious, call a physician. If your cold or sore throat continues, a 
doctor should certainly be consulted. 





* *x* «* 


EFUGEES from Europe continue to come to the United States in considerable 

numbers and a good’ many Americans often wonder what kind of people these 
refugees are, what they do, where they live. Isabel Lundberg tries to answer such 
questions in the January Harpers: 

Except for the unusually high percentage of adults who hold advanced university 
degrees, the refugees are just like the rest of us—good, bad, and indifferent. They 
are of all ages and professions. They represent different religious, social, and political 
beliefs. But unlike the earlier immigrants, the refugees have not come here to better 
their material lot. In most instances they were financially better off where they were. 

As a rule, the refugees live wherever they know people. Those for whom affidavits 
were supplied by Americans in the western states have gone to the West. The greatest 
concentration, however, has been in the East and especially in New York City. Those 
who were able to escape Europe with a remnant of their fortunes 
are able to live quite comfortably. Others are either compelled 
to accept the generosity of friends or relatives or else to live 
in humble and cramped quarters. 

At best, their lot. even in this country, is not a happy one. 
As a rule, families are separated, husband from wife, children 
from parents. The case of one Belgian newspaperman is typical. 
A day or two before the German occupation of Brussels, he had 
told his wife to pack and have the children ready to leave 
while he went to the bank. But he never came back. His wife 
and children were compelled to flee without him. They walked 
to France, sleeping in fields, begging for food. They finally got to Paris. But the hus- 
band meanwhile had been impressed into the British army, evacuated to England with 
the British, and, through some queer circumstance, arrested as a spy. Waiting for all 
of them, meanwhile, is the children’s grandfather here in the United States. 





* oe * * 


UT while some relatively few refugees manage somehow to find a home within 

these shores, the main problem remains: What to do with the hundreds of thousands. 
perhaps millions, of persons whom intolerance, hate, and prejudice have rendered 
homeless or unwanted? 

Earl P. Hanson, writing in the January American Mercury, sees the answer in the 
Western Hemisphere. The notion that there is “no room” in the Western Hemisphere 
is absurd from the viewpoint which strictly considers space avail- 
able, agricultural lands to be farmed, and idle resources to be de- 
veloped into factories, employment, cash incomes, and favorable 
balances of trade. As far as space and undeveloped resources are con- 
cerned, the two Americas could easily take care of 20 times the 
half million refugees who have left Germany since Hitler’s rise. 

Take Alaska as a single example. Alaska has between 50,000 
and 65,000 square miles of land well suited for crop raising. Yet 
only about 15,000 square miles are today actually being cultivated. 
Authorities have estimated that the territory could well support a 
population of from 10 to 17 million, but its population today is 
only 60,000. Alaska is but one of the many regions which might be used. 

The barriers against an immediate large flow of refugees to the Americas are not the 
lack of either room or capital but politics, misinformation, and violent prejudice all 
working together. And Mr. Hanson recalls that people at one time insisted that Florida 
was incapable of supporting a considerable white population. 
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NEW LOCKS FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 
Construction work now under way will make the vital waterway better guarded against attack. 
° Vocational Outlook °+ 
Dentistry 
HIS past year the dental profession generally conceded that the incomes of 


celebrated its one hundredth anniversary. 
In the early 1800’s the practice of dentistry 
was crude indeed. Instruments were so 
primitive that many people regarded them 
as “tools fit for a blacksmith’s trade.” 
But in 1840 the world’s first dental school 
was established in Baltimore, and United 
States dentistry today is regarded as the 
world’s finest. 

As a career, dentistry has much to rec- 
ommend it to the young person. Many 
other professions are overcrowded. But 
authorities agree that such is not the case 
with the dental profession. Only a few 
weeks ago the dean of the Harvard Dental 
School asserted that American dental 
schools are turning out only 1,800 gradu- 
ates a year. At the same time the pro- 
fession is losing 2,000 members annually 
by death or retirements. The shortage, 
which might not be so noticeable in normal 
times, is becoming acute owing to the 
demands of national defense. About 4,500 
dentists are going to be required each year 
for the next five years to serve the dental 
needs of the men in training. 

These national defense needs will, of 
course, let up in time. But many of the 
dentists will undoubtedly remain in serv- 
ice; and, in any event, the relatively small 
number of men being graduated from 
dental schools offers assurance for some 
years that the profession will not be over- 
crowded. The latest estimates indicate that 
at present there are but 65,000 dentists in 
the country, as against 165,000 doctors. 





N.Y. CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 


THERE 1S A GREAT NEED FOR MORE DENTAL CARE 


The most recent survey of dentists’ in- 
comes is reported in the June 1939 num- 
ber of the Monthly Labor Review, a publi- 
cation of the United States Department of 
Labor. Unfortunately, the figures go back 
to the year 1937, but they are the latest 
available and it seems reasonably certain 
that incomes are now higher. In 1937. 
half of all dentists made at least $2,500 net 
income; that is to say, after all office 
expenses had been deducted. About one 
dentist out of every four made at least 
$4,000 net; and there were about 6,000 
dentists in the country who made at least 
$10,000 net. Comparable figures are not 
available for other professions. But it is 


dentists are on the whole higher than those 
of general practitioners in medicine, and 
decidedly higher than the average incomes 
of lawyers. 

Training for the profession includes two 
years of predental college work and four 
years of dental study. There are 39 dental 
schools in the country. Tuition and labora- 
tory fees for the entire course vary from 
about $600 in state universities to over 
$2,000 in private institutions. Equipping 
a dental office after graduation is a rather 
expensive affair, requiring an investment of 
$2,000 to $3,000. Some young dentists pre- 
fer to seek jobs with established dentists. 

The student preparing for this field 
should concentrate on sciences while in 
high school, taking such subjects as physics, 
chemistry, zoology, physiology, and also 
foreign languages. 


Panama Canal Vital to Defense of 
United States and Latin America 


HROUGH the mountains and_ the 

jungles of the Isthmus of Panama runs 
a “bridge of water’ which makes the 
voyage between San Francisco and New 
York 7,893 miles shorter than it would be 
if a ship had to sail all the way around 
South America. The Panama Canal saves 
vast sums of money in transportation 
costs and is of vital importance in the 
shifting of our fleet from one ocean to 
the other. 


What the Canal means to commerce 
and to our Navy is plain enough to any 
Panama tourist who stops to think of 
that 13,000-mile trip around Cape Horn, 
for it takes his vessel just eight hours to 
“transit” the 50 miles of water-bridge. If 
he approaches from the Caribbean Sea 
on the Atlantic side, his ship steams into 
Limon Bay and then proceeds up a 500- 
foot-wide channel and into the giant Gatun 
Locks. Here there are three great troughs 
which are successively filled with water 
in order to raise the vessel to the level of 
Gatun Lake, 85 feet above the sea. Then, 
on its own power, the ship crosses the 
broad lake and comes to another section 
of the man-made channel. This stretch, 
300 feet across, cuts through the moun- 
tains of the Continental Divide to the 
Pedro Miguel Locks, where the vessel is 
lowered 31 feet for the short run to the 
Miraflores Locks. At Miraflores there are 
the two final steps which enable her to sail 
out past Balboa and into the Bay of 
Panama. 

It is all a quiet, orderly procedure. Now 
and then a bell rings or a whistle blows, 
but there is no shouting, no confusion. 
The locks fill or empty with surprising 
speed, and there is just time for the tourist 
to get a general impression of the Canal 
Zone before he finds that he is leaving it. 
He remembers that everything gleamed 
bright and well cared for in the hot sun- 
shine. All the steel, the concrete, and the 
machinery and all those long, low barracks 
with enclosed verandas appeared to be in 
excellent condition. 





European History 


1. On the British union jack the 
crosses of three saints symbolize the 
joining of three countries to make 
one United Kingdom. Who are the 
saints, and of what countries are 
they the patrons? 


2. Match the following Frenckmen 
with their nicknames: 


Louis XIV The Citizen King 
Napoleon I The Grand Monarch 
Louis Philippe The Tiger 
Clemenceau The Little Corporal 


3. A one-eyed, one-armed naval 
hero greatly venerated by the British 
is (a) Francis Drake, (b) John Haw- 
kins, (c) Martin Frobisher, (d) Hor- 
atio Nelson. 


4. The year 1666 is important in 
the history of London because of 
what two disasters? 


5. What people from Africa con- 
quered extensive possessions in 
Europe and held them for several 
centuries? 


6. A Swedish inventor and manu- 
facturer of explosives who endowed 
an annual peace award was (a) Ivar 
Kreuger, (b) Alfred Nobel, (c) Eman- 
= Swedenborg, (d) Gustavus Adol- 
phus. 


Geography 


1. A land which produces wealth in 
gold, diamonds, and ostrich feathers 
is (a) Egypt, (b) Tasmania, (c) the 
Union of South Africa, (d) British 
Guiana. 


2. The “Green Mountain State” is 
(a) Maine, (b) Montana, (c) New 
Hampshire, (d) Vermont. 


3. The ancient heart of London 
known as “the City” corresponds 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


most closely to New York’s (a) Wall 
Street, (b) Harlem, (c) East Side 
tenement district, (d) wealthy resi- 
dential district. 

4. What country is divided into 
two parts by territory leased to the 
United States? 

5. Most Swiss speak (a) French, 
(b) German, (c) Italian, (d) Ro- 
mansch. 

6. A country in which hot springs 
heat office buildings, homes, and hot 
houses is (a) the United States, (b) 
Norway, (c) Greenland, (d) Iceland. 


Current History 


1. What proposal did President 
Roosevelt make, in his message to 
Congress, with respect to the pay- 
ment of goods furnished by this coun- 
try to England? 

2. What was there in the President's 
message which resembled the posi- 
tion of Woodrow Wilson? 

3. Under what conditions would 
Germany be likely to declare war on 
the United States? 

4. What are some of the changes 
that have taken place inside Japan 
during recent months? 

5. How do most of the Japanese 
feel about the war in China? 

6. Trace the origins of the conflict 
between the United States and Japan. 

7. Who is the leader of the opposi- 
tion in Congress to President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy? 

8. How long is the Panama Canal? 

9. What are the main recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board 
with respect to preventing inflation in 
this country? 

10. How did traffic fatalities in 1940 
compare with those in 1939? 








The Canal Zone extends five miles on 
either side of the Canal—a narrow strip 
of territory leased by the United States 
from the Republic of Panama. It is a 
military reservation of 549 square miles, 
sO government ownership reigns supreme. 
Here thousands of civilian Americans work 
for the government, rent their houses from 
the government, buy government elec- 
tricity and gasoline, have their laundry 
done by the government, and patronize 
government-run stores, clubs, and theaters. 

What the tourist does not see is that 
this placid reservation is a fortress bris- 
tling with weapons. Out of sight are huge 
coast defense guns, capable of outranging 
any warship afloat. Hidden in the dense 
forests are posts equipped with the latest 
listening devices, and the hills overlooking 
the ribbon of water are dotted with anti- 
aircraft batteries and searchlights. 

The greatest danger to the Canal lies 
in the possibility of a surprise air raid 
launched for the purpose of bombing the 
system of dams and spillways which fur- 
nish the Canal with water. If this system 
were destroyed during the dry season, 
the whole Canal would go dry and remain 
impassable until the rains came again. 

To prevent such an attack, the Navy 
guards the Canal a thousand miles or 
more away. As the first line of defense 
for this waterway between two oceans, the 
fleet must see that no hostile aircraft 
carrier gets within bombing distance of it. 
The Panama Canal doubles the value of 
the fleet, and the fleet can be depended 
upon to take no unnecessary chances with 
its safety. 
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“I put my deposit in there and a voice said, ‘Tanks, 
pa ag o 


HOLLOWAY IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Golfer: “Terrible links, caddy!” 

Caddy: “Sorry, sir, these aren’t the links. 
You got off them an hour ago. We’re in 
Mrs. Smith’s rock garden.”—EXCHANGE. 

* * * 

Army Doctor: “Weak eyes, eh? How many 
lines can you read on that chart?” 

Draftee: “What chart?”—Watt STREET 
JOURNAL, 

¢ ¢ @ 

“Did you have any luck on your hunting 
trip?” 

“I'll say I did. I shot 17 ducks.” 

“Were they wild?” 

“No, but the farmer who owned them was.” 
—PATHFINDER. 

e # @ 

Rowing Coach: “So you want to come out 
for the crew, eh? Ever rowed before?” 

Freshman: “Only a horse, sir.”—Capper’s 
WEEKLy. 

a 

Sergeant: “Have you any preference?” 

Draftee: “Yes, sir.” 

Sergeant: ‘“‘What would you like to be?” 

Draftee: “An ex-service man with a pen- 
sion.” —PATHFINDER. 

: 2s 

It is estimated that 89 per cent of the 
world’s misinformation is introduced with the 
words: “Now let us look at the facts.”—- 
Str. Louts Star. 

e ££ 2 

“Whatever became of that friend of yours 
who used to have money to burn?” 

“He’s sifting the ashes.”—Lasor, 
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The Week at Home 


Inflation Precautions 

The rearmament boom may not result 
in dangerous inflation, but, while there is 
any possibility of it, the country will con- 
tinue to be uneasy. The fear of inflation 
may be as harmful as inflation itself, the 
Federal Reserve Board believes, and this 
is an additional reason for precautions. In 
a recently issued report the Board sug- 
gested taking the following steps: 

1. The ending of the President’s power 
to decrease the gold content of the dollar. 
Decreasing the gold content makes it 
possible for the government to issue more 
paper money for the same amount of gold 

2. The withdrawal of the power granted 
the Treasury in 1933 to issue $3,000,000,- 
000 of new money backed only by the 
government’s credit, instead of by gold 
or silver. This power has never been used, 
but might be at any time. 

3. The withdrawal of the Treasury’s 
power to issue $1.29 in money for every 
ounce of silver it buys. Foreign silver is 
being purchased today at only 35 cents 
an ounce. 

4. An increase in the amounts which 
banks belonging to the Federal Reserve 
System are required to keep at the central 
Federal Reserve Banks, and the extension 
of the requirement to all other banks. 

5. A move toward the eventual balanc- 























OUR EVERYTHING IS AT STAKE 


SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


ing of the budget. “As the national in- 
come increases, a larger and larger portion 
of the defense expenses should be met by 
tax revenues rather. than by borrowing.” 

These are among the more important 
“reforms” recommended by the Federal 
Reserve Board to decrease the danger of 
an uncontrollable inflationary movement. 


Radia Music 

The new year brought Americans an 
opportunity to find out what their radio 
entertainment would be like without much 
of the familiar popular music. Regular 
listeners soon discovered that they would 
have very little of such music until the 
major networks and the American Society 
of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
reached some sort of agreement. 

The ASCAP was formed to assist its 
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Grim-looking bombers, greatest need in the aviation-production program, are fueled in New Orleans before taking off for an undisclosed seaport. 


WAR BIRDS FROM AMERICAN FACTORIES 


ACME 


They are 


headed across the sea to take part in the nightly British raids against Germany. 


members in selling their music at good 
prices. Since broadcasts are largely musi- 
cal, radio is the organization’s best custo- 
mer and paid it last year over $4,000,000. 
This year ASCAP hopes greatly to in- 
crease its earnings, but the broadcasters 
consider its demands for more money un- 
reasonable. They say that ASCAP is ask- 
ing them to hand it seven and a half per 
cent of radio’s income. 

Refusing to sign a new contract at the 
increased rate, the large broadcasting 
systems cooperated in the establishment 
of a rival union called Broadcast Music, 
Incorporated. This has not solved the 
problem, for nearly all the popular song 
writers and composers belong to ASCAP, 
and BMI cannot furnish the popular music 
radio needs. 

ASCAP’s old contracts expired with the 
old year, and since that time the radio 
audience has had to be content with semi- 
classical numbers, folk songs, Latin-Ameri- 
can music, and swing arrangements of the 
classics. All programs are being carefully 
checked by ASCAP so that none of its 
music can be put on the air without 
authorization. 

The government is taking a hand in 
the dispute. It is taking action against 
both the ASCAP and the BMI on the 
grounds that they are monopolies and vio- 
late the antitrust laws. 


The Nauy 


There will be no large-scale war games 
for the United States Navy in 1941. Last 
year 130 fighting units, manned by 42,500 
officers and enlisted men, spent half the 
spring in the eastern Pacific participating 
in the most extensive maneuvers the fleet 
has ever had. The year before, a similar 
force maneuvered over an area extending 
from the Caribbean to the waters off 
northern Brazil. But this year, for the 
first time in more than two decades, there 
will be no great “fleet problem.” The bulk 
of our naval strength is being held as a 
unit at Hawaii. 

Inactivity for the fleet does not mean 
inactivity for men and ships, however. 
The divisions of the fleet have exercises of 
their own, and these exercises provide as 
close an approximation of war conditions 
as possible. Then, too, there is gunnery 
practice, which is practically continuous 
for all types of craft. 

Every ship in the fleet has been made 
ready for immediate action in the event 
of a sudden emergency. This was accom- 
plished by dividing the battle force into 
three sections and quietly sending one 
section at a time back to the west coast 
for overhauling. Now the overhauling of 
all three sections has been completed. 


Fine Parachulists 

The Army is not the only branch of the 
government service which is training para- 
chute troops. The United States Forest 
Service has used them for several months 
now and hopes to increase their number 
during the present year. 

Parachute jumping as a means of reach- 
ing forest fires in the inaccessible back 


country was tested in 1939, Last spring 
crews were trained. and since July 13, 
1940, two “smoke jumper” crews—14 
men altogether—have been on duty in the 
forests of the northwest. 

Each parachutist wears specially con- 
structed protective clothing and carries a 
pocket-size short-wave radio which enables 
him to communicate with the pilot of his 
plane and the fire headquarters. A small 
burlap parachute carrying food and fire- 
fighting tools is dropped for him. 

Chester Derry, one of the “smoke jump- 
ers,” has invented a device which should 
speed up the training of parachutists by 
eliminating rip-cord pulling. A cord at- 
tached both to the parachute and to the 
plane automatically opens the ’chute when 
the jumper. has fallen the proper distance. 

The Forest Service is convinced that 
its “parachute troops” can save millions in 
timber by extinguishing fires when they 
are small, and that they can fight remote 
fires at only a fraction of the cost of 
getting ground crews and their apparatus 
through pathless woodland. 


Hopkins ta London 


Last week Harry L. Hopkins went to 
England as President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative. He crossed to Lisbon. Por- 
tugal, aboard the Yankee Clipper. 

Since the resignation of Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy last November, we have had no am- 
bassador in the British capital, and it is 
supposed that Mr. Hopkins has been en- 
trusted with duties which might normally 
be discharged by an ambassador. He will 
probably learn from Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill and the labor leaders in 
Parliament a great deal about the social 
movements which the war has_ brought, 


and he will, of course, find out all he can 
about the condition of the country at this 
critical hour. Undoubtedly he went pre- 
pared to give the British government full 
details of President Roosevelt’s plans for 
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SPECIAL ENVOY 
Harry Hopkins, one of the men closest to the Pres- 
ident, has gone to London for a brief period as 
the personal representative of Mr. Roosevelt. 








“lending” arms and other needed supplies. 

Harry L. Hopkins is generally considered 
the President’s closest friend. He has al- 
ways been a zealous social worker, and 
in 1931 Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt 
put him in charge of the New York State 
Emergency Relief Administration. Hopkins 
followed Roosevelt to Washington to di- 
rect federal relief, and by 1935, with 
3.500.000 people on his pay roll, he was 
called the country’s largest employer. 
Late in 1938 he became secretary of com- 
merce, and last May the President asked 
him to move into the White House so 
that he could chat with him after business 
hours. Mr. Hopkins resigned his cabinet 
position in August, giving poor health as 
his reason. 


Senator Wheeler 


The Senate is the stronghold of the 
noninterventionists, and the leader of the 
bloc is Burton Ken- 
dall Wheeler, a 
Democrat from Mon- 
tana. 

Senator Wheeler, 
the tenth son of a 
poor shoemaker, was 
born in Hudson, 
Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1882. In 
high school he took 
a commercial course 
and after graduation 
he managed to earn 
enough to get through law school. At 23. 
scrawny and undernourished, he was wan- 
dering about the country peddling books 
and looking for employment. 

In 1906 he began the practice of law 
in Butte, Montana. Five years later he 
was elected to the state house of repre- 
sentatives in what was called a reform 
campaign. When he discovered that he 
was expected to be a tool of the copper 
interests, he rebelled and began to fight 
for measures to improve working condi- 
tions in the mines. His support of Senator 
Walsh, opponent of the copper men, killed 
his chance of reelection, so Walsh secured 
his appointment as United States district 
attorney for Montana. He proved a “born 
prosecutor,’ but during the war he re- 
fused to act against pacifists and strikers. 
and some people called him a dangerous 
radical. It was the farmers, miners, and 
railroad men who liked him, and in 1923 
their votes sent him to Washington as 
senator. 


H. & E. 


BURTON K. WHEELER 


Wheeler worked hard for Roosevelt in 
1932, and during the last eight years he 
has supported most of the New Deal legis- 
lation. He holds that the President has 
done more for “the workers and average 
people” than any of his predecessors since 
Lincoln, but he distrusts his foreign policy. 
He voted for the defense appropriations, 
but he believes that “the solution of our 
domestic problems is the first line of our 
defense.” “Give to a people who already 
enjoy the blessings of liberty and freedom 
the opportunity to live in modest com- 
fort,” he says, “and we will need to fear 
neither foreign aggression nor the penc- 
tration of economic and social ideologies.” 
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The Week Abroad 


Whither Hitler? 

Berlin’s wide tree-lined Wilhelmstrasse, 
around which many of the massive stone 
buildings of the German government are 
grouped, has been the scene of feverish 
activity during the past week, convincing 
many experts that the stage is being pre- 
pared for a new act in the drama of Europe. 

In the meantime, German pressure is 
being felt in a wide circle of European 
capitals. It has been felt in France, where 
Marshal Pétain’s refusal to join in the war 
on Britain has raised the threat of Ger- 
many’s occupying all of the country; and 
in England, where a new type of air at- 
tack with incendiary or fire bombs is now 
being widely used. It has been felt in Hol- 
land, where people living along the coasts 
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STAGES IN BRITAIN’S “DESERT BLITZKRIEG”’ 
have been ordered to evacuate their houses 
and business establishments, suggesting 
further German preparations for invasion. 
German pressure has been increased in 
other occupied regions, where restrictions 
are being tightened; it has even been felt in 
Eire, where German bombs have been 
dropped on successive nights, as though 
by way of warning to the Irish people to 
stay out of the war, and to keep England 
at arm’s length. 

The greatest interest has been shown in 
Germany’s moves in southeastern Europe, 
where the fear is steadily mounting that a 
drive through Bulgaria on Greece or Turkey 
is imminent. Rumania, last week, was cut 
off from all communication with the outside 
world as German troops continued to pour 
in and take up positions, chiefly close to the 
Bulgarian border. Some quarters believed 
the moves to be a feint, timed to detract at- 
tention from a projected assault on Britain. 

Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Russia, three 
nations vitally concerned by the threat to 
Bulgaria, have given no direct sign of their 
attitude. But Stalin’s withdrawal of most 
of his diplomats in the Balkans has caused 
some to believe that a German-Russian 
showdown is fast approaching and that an 
invasion of Bulgaria may light the fuse. 
whether it is with or without the consent 


of King Boris. This is a question that may 
have been decided by the time this reaches 
our readers. 


Australians in Africa 

While the African sun burned dully 
through a heavy pall of smoke from 
burning buildings, British Empire forces 
finally stormed into Mussolini’s Libyan 
port and stronghold of Bardia, last week, 
capturing 25,000 prisoners, six generals, 
vast stores of equipment, and opening the 
way for an advance on Tobruk, the big 
Italian naval base to the west. Although 
the ships, aircraft, tanks, and big guns used 
against Bardia were mostly British, the 
troops were largely Australian, men who 
had been brought 7,000 miles to fight sand 
fleas, and plod or ride forward in knitted 
cowls (as protection against wind-driven 
sand), and finally to go into the fight with 
bayonets and grenades. 

This calls attention to the fact that 
Australia has been of great aid to Britain 
since the war began. In addition to send- 
ing troops both to Britain itself and to the 
Near East, Australia has been undergoing 
industrial mobilization to increase her war 
effort. When the war began, for example, 
there were only 2,500 people engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions in Australia; to- 
day there are 20,000, and next summer 
there will probably be 80,000. Australia 
has been growing food for the Empire, 
raising sheep, making guns, planes, tools, 
chemicals, and contributing ships. Her 
small but tested navy is scouring the Indian 
and South Pacific Oceans for raiders. 

The Australians regard full cooperation 
with Britain in part as a form of necessary 
insurance. They are fighting against Ger- 
many, but they know that if Britain col- 
lapses they may be left alone to face 
Japan. With a total population equal 
only to that of New York City, the Austral- 
ians know they dare not risk it. Hence 
their stake in a British victory in Europe. 


Spanish Falange 


In Spain today (as in Italy, Germany, 
and Russia) only one political party is per- 
mitted to exist. It is the Falange, or 
“phalanx,” a militant organization of strong 
Nazi-Fascist leanings founded in 1933 by 
the son of Primo de Rivera, one-time 
dictator of Spain. When it threw its sup- 
port to Franco in the Spanish civil war, 
the Falange was an inconsequential organ- 
ization. But thanks to German and Italian 
help, it emerged as the chief political unit 


in Franco Spain. Today it controls the 
cabinet and counts among its members 
several high-ranking generals, 500,000 


soldiers, and more than 3.000.000 civilians. 
Ramon Serrano Sufer, head of the Falange, 
is the brother-in-law of General Franco, and 
premier and foreign minister of Spain. 

As it stands today the Falange is no 
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THREE LIONS 


BULGARIAN VILLAGE 


A nation of few resources, Bulgaria has little to offer a conqueror except geographical advantage. 


Through 


Bulgaria lies the path to Greece and the Mediterranean. 


longer a purely internal organization. It 
has extended itself throughout Latin Amer- 
ica, and even into the Philippines. Article 
III of the 26-point Falange program de- 
clares: “We have the will to empire” and 
specifies Latin America as the object of 
its interests. Even Puerto Rico, a United 
States possession, contains a branch of the 
Falange. By itself the Latin-American 
Falange is of little consequence, but in 
league with the racial groups of Germany 
and Italy it might become an important 
factor in future fascist aggression. 


Bombs on “the City” 


To protect themselves from the raids of 
English tribes, centuries ago, the Roman 
conquerors of England built a high stone 
wall around their Thames River trading 
post called Londinium. In later centuries 
the Romans withdrew, the wall crumbled. 
and London spread far beyond it. But the 
square mile which lay within the wall al- 
ways remained separate. In medieval times 
it enjoyed many special privileges, and 
remnants of these are still to be found. 
The King, for example, cannot enter or 
pass through the region without obtaining 
the “permission” of the lord mayor, and 
then going through an elaborate ceremony, 
given a medieval touch by a profusion of 
silks, satin, knee breeches, buckled shoes, 
enormous fur hats, and gilded coaches. 

Britishers today refer to this part of 
London simply as. “the City,” an expression 
which defines the heart of old London. Its 
streets are generally narrow and winding, 
its graystone and brick buildings are 
darkened by centuries of smoke and soot. 
The sky line of “the City” is dominated by 
the massive bulk and rounded dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, designed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

In the business world “the City” means 
much the same as ‘“‘Wall Street” in the 
United States, for it contains many of the 
great international banks through which 
British finance has dominated the world for 
more than a century. 

Not long ago several hundred German 
planes roared over “the City” in the night. 
causing such widespread destruction that 
this famous section will probably never be 
the same again. 


During the European scramble for ter- 
ritory in Africa, in the last half of the 
nineteenth century, one exposed strip of 
coast line remained miraculously untouched. 
It was Tangier, a segment of Morocco 
which faces the Atlantic entrance to the 
Strait of Gibraltar. After having been 
passed around between Spain, Portugal, 
and England, Tangier was abandoned by 
Europeans in 1684 as unprofitable. 

Subsequently Tangier was ruled by 
pashas of the sultan of Morocco. But it 
happened that European consuls and com- 
mercial representatives in Tangier found 
living conditions so poor that they banded 
together to improve sanitation and to 
protect lives and property. Later they 
extended their work to improving harbor 
works and placing lights and buoys along 
the coast. Thus a sort of international 
management developed unofficially. The na- 
tions of Europe finally agreed to treat 
Tangier as a neutral zone, and an Inter- 
national Committee of control was estab- 
lished. 

The city of Tangier and its surrounding 
zone (225 miles square) is of little eco- 
nomic importance. Rising like an amphi- 
theater from the sea, Tangier itself is 
picturesque from the distance. It is domi- 
nated by a frowning Moorish fortress, and 


lined with walls. But fortress, native 
houses, roads, and most buildings are 
dilapidated. The only importance of the 


region lies in its proximity to Gibraltar. 
When France collapsed, last June, 
Spanish troops marched into Tangier. More 
recently the international commissions were 
disbanded and complete control was as- 








INT'L NEWS 


WHEN ITALIAN MEETS GREEK 


A captured Italian in Albania chats with a kilted 
Evzone, one of the crack Greek fighters to whose 
prowess he owes his present plight. 


sumed by the Spanish government. At 
first it seemed as though there might be 
trouble between Britain and Spain over 
this act, but it now appears that Britain, 
as well as Germany and Italy, has agreed 
that Tangier should go to Spain, apparently 
as part of a larger agreement. Both Britain 
and the Axis are anxious to keep the 
good will of the Spaniards, and neither has 
been willing to risk trouble by objecting 
to the transfer. 


Candid Matsuoka 

Back in 1892 a Japanese boy named 
Yosuke Matsuoka came to live in Oregon 
with his uncle. At the hotel in Portland 
where he worked as 
bus boy no one gave 
him much_ thought, 
but Oregon Univer- 
sity knew him as an 
outstanding student. 
Although he found 
the social atmosphere 
chilly, Matsuoka 
learned a lot about 
America, and this he 
carried with him back 
to Japan. Today the 
one-time bus boy is 
foreign minister of Japan, and has been 
characterized as “one of the most vivid 
and arresting personalities holding impor- 
tant public office anywhere in the world 
today.” 

Born into a respected family in 1880, 
Matsuoka’s American sojourn was followed 
by his entry into the foreign service. He 
was ambitious. He had no use for polite 
bows and long sentences. He was disliked 
by some, but extremely useful in ne- 
gotiating with Americans. 

Matsuoka first came into international 
prominence when he marched the Japanese 
delegation out of the League of Nations 
during the Manchurian crisis of 1931. He 
then took up politics, only to resign his 
parliament seat soon after with a verbal 
blast against the political system. For a 
few years he nearly dropped from sight, 
but then shot into high officialdom again as 
head of the great South Manchuria Rail- 
way, an economic empire in itself. Last 
summer he became Japan’s foreign min- 
ister, firing 60 liberal diplomats. 

An energetic man, skilled at verbal give 
and take, genial, wily, and blunt in turns, 
Matsuoka seems to be trusted by the army, 
business, and politicians as few other 
Japanese officials are trusted. He earnestly 
desires peace, but believes firmly that China 
must be beaten first. He is one of the 
shrewdest statesmen Japan has produced 
in a decade. 


ACME 


YOSUKE MATSUOKA 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Dobruja (doe-broo’- 
jah), Falange (fah-lahn’hay), Gatun (gah- 
toon’), Hirohito (hee-roe-hee’toe), Hokkaido 
(hoe’ki-doe—i as in ice), Hondo (hon‘doe), 
Honshu (hon’shoo), Kobe (koe’beh), Fumi- 
maro Konoye (foo-mee-mah’roe koe-noe’yeh), 
Kyoto (kyoe’toe), Kyushu (kyoo’shoo), Yo- 
suke Matsuoka (yoe-soo’keh mah-tsoo-oe’kah), 
Mitsubishi (mit-soo-bee’shee), Mitsui (mit- 
soo’ee), Pedro Miguel (pay’droe mee-gail’), 
Miraflores (mee-rah-floe’rays) , Osaka (oe-sah’- 
kah), Primo de Rivera (pree’moe day’ ree- 
vay’rah), Ramon Serrano Sufier (rah-moan’ 
sehr-rah’noe soon-yair’), Shikoku (shee’koe- 
koo). 
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The President’s Message to Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


directly to attack the United States. That 
they would undertake to crush us, or at 
least to surround us, choke our growth, 
stifle our commerce, and destroy our in- 
fluence, he does not doubt for a moment. 

The President of the United States be- 
lieves that if Britain should fall before we 
are fully prepared, we would be in graver 
danger than we have ever been since the 
beginning of our history. Believing this 
to be the case, he holds that we should 
adopt a two-sided policy. In the first 
place, we should go at once to a war basis; 
that is, we should make preparation for 
war our chief business. We should speed 
the defense work as energetically as if we 
were now at war. In the second place, we 
should give all possible assistance to Great 
Britain to the end that she may not fall, 
but may continue to stand between us and 
the powerful, aggressive Nazis. 

So far as the first part of the program 
is concerned, that of national defense, the 
President says frankly that he is not sat- 
isfied. The government is, indeed, ahead 
of schedule in the building of warships, but 
it is behind schedule in the building of air- 
planes. And, he declares, whatever the 
schedules may have been, nothing is good 
enough except the expenditure of every 
ounce of energy in the speeding of our war 
preparations, 


Aid to England 


Coming now to the second part of the 
speech, we find that the President advo- 
cates a specific program for helping Eng- 
land. His plan is that the United States 
government should purchase planes and 
all kinds of munitions from the private 
manufacturers of the United States and 
turn these materials over to Great Britain 
(and possibly to China; though the Presi- 
dent does not mention China by name, he 
implies that we should assist the opponents 
of aggression in Asia as well as in Europe). 
According to the President’s plan, we will 
not lend money to England, but we will 
lend weapons. Later the English can re- 
turn war materials of a similar character 
or else pay us in other goods which we 
may need. He declares that we should say 
to the democracies: “We Americans are 
vitally concerned in your defense of free- 
dom. We are putting forth our energies, 
our resources, and our organizing powers 
to give you the strength to regain and 
maintain a free world. We shall send you, 
in ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, 
tanks, guns. This is our purpose and our 
pledge.” 

The President does not at this time 
advocate certain other measures of assist- 
ance to England which have been much 
discussed. For example, he does not sug- 
gest that the American Navy be used to 
convoy or protect vessels en route from 
the United States to England. He does 
not advocate the repeal of our neutrality 
laws so as to make it legal for vessels 
flying the American flag to enter the war 
zones; that is, to take cargoes to England. 
He does not suggest the repeal of the 
Johnson Act which would make it legal 
for American investors to lend money to 


England. 
The message, however, does not close 
the door against these measures. The 


President says: “No one can tell the exact 
character of the emergency situations that 
we may be called upon to meet. The na- 
tion’s hands must not be tied when the 
nation’s life is in danger.” It would seem, 
therefore, that if at any time in the future 
the success of the British were to depend 
upon the use of the American Navy in 
convoying merchant vessels in the Atlan- 
tic, the convoy plan should be adopted. 
In other words, our chief and primary pur- 
pose is to see that England wins and we 
shall in the future adopt such courses as 
may be necessary to see that she does win. 

But what do we mean when we say we 
are fighting in order to make the American 
way of life secure? What have we in this 
country and what are we to maintain which 
is so well worth fighting for? These are 
important questions for, as President 
Roosevelt says, “Those who man our de- 
fenses, and those behind them who build 


our defenses, must have the stamina and 
courage which come from an unshakable 
belief in the manner of life which they are 
defending. The mighty action which we 
are calling for cannot be based on a disre- 
gard of all things worth fighting for.” He 
then specifies the following objectives for 
which we are working. They are: 

“Equality of opportunity for youth and 
for others. 

“Jobs for those who can work. 

“Security for those who need it. 

“The ending of special privilege for the 
few. 


needing gainful employment may obtain 
it.” This, of course, raises the old difficult 
problem of finding jobs for the unemployed 

The fourth section of the President’s 
message is extremely important. He de- 
clares, in effect, that the welfare of the 
United States is tied to the welfare of 
the world. We cannot very well maintain 
freedom here if it does not prevail else- 
where. Hence, the United States must 


work, in war or peace, for certain condi- 
tions throughout the world. We must help 
see to it that freedom of speech prevails 
everywhere in the world; that people every- 
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Temporary girders supporting a weakened roof, lend an atmosphere appropriate to the times to the meeting 


of the new Congress. 


“The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

“The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific 
progress in a wider and constantly rising 
standard of living.” 

The President does not contend that 
all these objectives have been reached in 
full measure in this country, but they are 
objectives for which we are working. He 
insists that the efforts to reach them must 
be continued and, in order that objectives 
such as these may be reached, he sug- 
gests immediate action along certain lines. 
We should, for example, “bring more 
citizens under the coverage of old-age 
pensions and unemployment insurance.” 


ey 


Problems of defense and problems of industrial production will dominate the session. 


where have an effective right to worship 
God in their own way. We should try to 
bring about freedom from want everywhere 
in the world. This means that we should 
help break down barriers to trade and to 
remove other conditions which interfere 
with the prosperity of people everywhere. 
Finally, we should use our influence to 
bring about freedom from fear everywhere 
in the world. This means that we should 
see that there is a reduction of armaments 
“to such a point and in such a thorough 
fashion that no nation will be in a posi- 
tion to commit an act of physical aggres- 
sion against any neighbor.” 
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FROM CORNFIELD TO POWDER PLANT 
A few months ago this site near Charlestown, Indiana, wos an undistinguished and bare field upon which 


corn and tobacco had been grown. 


Today, a huge government powder plant is rising to form an industrial 


sky line. 


Agricultural workers, those in domestic 
service, and a number of other groups of 
citizens are not now included in the old- 
age pensions and unemployment insurance 
program. 

The President further, that ‘“‘we 
should widen the opportunities for adequate 
medical care.” This has reference to the 
problem much discussed recently of mak- 
ing it possible for poor people in some way 
to receive medical care without applying 
for charity. We should, furthermore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Roosevelt, find a better 
system “by which persons deserving or 


says, 


The President contends that this is “no 
vision of a distant millennium. It is a def- 
inite basis for a kind of world attainable 
in our own time and generation. That kind 
of world is the very antithesis of the so- 
called new order of tyranny which the 
dictators seek to create with the crash of a 
bomb.” 

The President here seems to be getting 
back to the position taken by Woodrow 
Wilson. His argument is essentially the 
same as that by which Wilson sought to 
secure support for the League of Nations. 
President Roosevelt does not, indeed, speak 


specifically of a league of nations, but he 
repeats the Wilsonian argument that the 
welfare of the United States is interwoven 
with the peace and security of other 
nations in the world. 

As America listened to the President’s 
historic message to Congress, one question 
of tremendous importance undoubtedly 
came into millions of minds. Does this 
program mean war? The answer is that it 
does not necessarily mean war. The United 
States government will not follow its acts 
of assistance to England with a declaration 
of war against Germany—at least such an 
act is not now in prospect. If we follow 
the President’s program, we will be giving 
to Germany’s enemies the most effective 
support we know how to give. We will be 
doing the very things which we would do 
if we declared war. As the President says. 
the British do not now need men. They 
need the materials of war, and our govern- 
ment is to give them those materials. The 
present plan is that we shall do that and 
nothing more. 

Will Germany, however, interpret this 
as an act of war and will she declare war 
on the United States? Certainly nations 
have gone to war for less reason than 
this. If Germany wanted to make war 
on us, and if she wished an excuse for do- 
ing so, she would now have her excuse. 
However, Germany will not go to war 
merely because she has an excuse for doing 
so. If she declares war on us, it will be 
because she thinks it is to her advantage 
to do so. And if she thinks it is to her 
advantage to do so, she would go to war 
with us whether we had given her any 
offense or not, just as she went to war 
against Belgium, Holland, and Norway 
when it was to her advantage to do so, 
even though they had given her no offense. 


Germany and Japan 


It is likely that Germany will declare 
war on us only if she thinks that by doing 
so, she could induce Japan to join her in 
the war. Hitler would like to see the United 
States and Japan at war. We would then 
be obliged to keep our naval forces in the 
Pacific and to use a great part of our 
war supplies in the fight against Japan. 
We could then send less to England. But 
Japan will not go to war with the United 
States merely to help Germany. She has 
no intention of making a sacrifice hit. 
She will make war on us only if she thinks 
it is to her advantage to do so, and there 
is much evidence that the Japanese are 
very fearful of the consequences of a war 
with the United States. If Germany and 
Japan agree jointly to go to war with us, 
it will probably not be because of the aid 
we are giving England but because they 
have decided that such a venture against 
us might succeed. 

President Roosevelt’s message, like his 
fireside address to the American people, 
deals with questions which are highly con- 
troversial. The message will be praised 
and supported by a large part of the 
population. It will be sharply opposed by 
those who think that the United States 
should confine its activities to the Western 
Hemisphere—that our safety lies in such 
a policy. For an outline of the arguments 
for and against the sort of program which 
the President advocates, we refer our 
readers to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, Janu- 
ary 6. We urge that these pro and con 
arguments be reread as a_ background 
against which the President’s proposals 
may be studied and evaluated. 
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THE GINZA—PRINCIPAL STREET IN TOKYO 
Japan is a modern industrial power, with large cities, bright store fronts—and aq war machine, 


Japanese Anxious as Nation Faces 
Difficulties at Home and Abroad 


(Concluded from page 1) 


development of the Japanese people. As 
everyone knows, they remained isolated 
for centuries, while the rest of the world 
marched into the industrial revolution. 
Only 100 years ago Japan was still a feudal 
land of big swords, shields, knightly armor, 
and a strange sort of chivalry. And it was 
only a decade ago that many Americans 
were still looking with amusement upon 
the clothes, excessively polite manners, and 
low bows of the Japanese. 


Poor in Resources 


By all modern standards, the islands of 
Japan are poor in soil and minerals. Japan 
proper is smaller in area than California 
but must still support more than 72,000.- 
000 people. Mountains, which include 58 
active volcanoes, take up so much of the 
land that only 15 per cent can be profitably 
cultivated. This leaves the average Japa- 
nese farm family (and Japanese families 
run large) with a farm of two and one- 
half acres and such a farm is far too 
small, especially since the Japanese have 
had to battle with earthquakes, floods, 
tidal waves, and volcanoes as have no 
other people among the world powers. 

The effect of this scarcity of soil and 
minerals has taken several forms. It has 
caused thousands of Japanese to emigrate 
and to push into other countries, some- 
times—as in the case of Korea, Manchuria. 
Formosa, and various islands—taking them 
over. This has brought Japan often into 
conflict with her neighbors. Insufficient 
agricultural production caused the Japanese 
to turn to industry. Lacking the skill of 
their competitors in England. North 
America, and Europe, the Japanese could 
succeed only by underselling everyone, 
producing cheap goods with cheap labor at 
low prices, thus causing bad feeling toward 
them among the great western mercantile 
nations. 

But while the Japanese might clash with 
their neighbors, they could not afford to 
quarrel at home. Every plot of soil had to 
be turned to good use. Every resource had 
to be utilized to the utmost. The effects of 
this show in the Japanese character. 
Japanese are very hard-working. They are 
a frugal people. They eat sparingly of rice 
and fish and vegetables, never seem to 
heat their houses quite enough in winter, 
and dress in light clothing. Yet, the average 
Japanese leads a civilized life when left 
to himself. He loves his garden, spends 
many months patiently selecting stones of 
the proper size and shape for it, and he 
has a fine eye for line and color, as he will 
display in his large or small collection of 
paintings, or when he takes a simple but 
perfect photograph with his cheap camera. 

Always in trouble with her neighbors 
over emigration and national expansion, 
at odds with mercantile powers over her 
price-cutting. struggling at home to coax 
plants to grow and factories to produce, 
Japan has long been a country under a 


strain. As dependent as Britain—perhaps 
even more so—on imports from abroad, 
and therefore upon her own shipping, 
Japan has been as fearful of losing control 
of her nearby seas as she has been aggres- 
sive. In Japan it has always been recog- 
nized that the national government has 
difficult problems to work out, and the 
people on the whole have been as willing 
to let it govern in its own way, as they 
have been to recognize their parents and 
grandparents as authorities at home. The 
Emperor is highly revered, and the govern- 


*ment is supposed to be his own instrument. 


Government in Japan 

In theory, the Japanese enjoy a certain 
amount of self-government. They elect by 
male suffrage delegates to the lower house 
of the Japanese Diet. With the House of 
Peers (corresponding to the British House 
of Lords), these join in selecting a premier 
and cabinet to advise the Emperor. who 
is supreme. But that is about as far as it 
goes. The army and navy are powers in 
themselves. They are not responsible to 
the Diet and can prevent the formation 
of any cabinet. The House of Peers can 
checkmate the house in financial 
matters. Big business, as personified by the 
Mitsui and Mitsubishi families, is ex- 
tremely powerful in influencing votes and 
obtaining rich economic concessions. 

While the Japanese government has 
been fairly autocratic, an absolute dic- 
tatorship has been made impossible by 
an elaborate system of checks and balances. 
Army and navy, businessmen and _ nobles, 
Emperor and government bureaucracy, all 
hold a certain amount of power, and all 
use it. Only a coalition of these various 
groups can really rule the country, and to 


lower 


that extent every Japanese government is 
a compromise government. But coalitions 
are always shifting this way and that, and 
Japan’s cabinets change, as a result, more 


rapidly than those of any other great 
power. 
The war which Japan began against 


China in July 1937 was to have been a 
short one, and it was expected to increase 
internal prosperity in Japan. Quite the 
opposite has occurred. Rice, which is 
more important as a staple in Japan than 
spaghetti in Italy, is growing scarce. Milk, 
butter, eggs, meat, and potatoes are al- 
most impossible for ordinary people to 
obtain. Gasoline, matches, sugar, and char- 
coal may be secured only with ration cards 
and in very small quantities, One shortage 
which the whole country feels is that of 
coal, which not only affects the heating of 
homes but which, combined with insuffi- 
cient water power, has forced giant steel 
plants to run on reduced schedules. 


Changes Among People 

Thus an already frugal people are be- 
coming more frugal. But that is not the 
whole story. The strain is now affecting 
people’s thoughts and dispositions. Hereto- 
fore Japan has been a nation where in- 
dividual dignity has been respected, and 
the right to. laugh has been denied to no 
one. Today the Japanese people are told 
they have no right to show any signs of 
gaiety. Women who wear bright-colored 
kimonos in the streets find themselves as- 
sailed by a militant and middle-aged or- 
ganization known as the Women’s Patri- 
otic Society. Dance halls have been closed, 
and persons desiring to dance in their own 
homes must first obtain a police permit, 
which it is no longer easy to do. Movies, 
and particularly the popular American 
movies, have been so restricted that they 
are becoming nonexistent. Cafes must 
close early, weddings must be simple or 
there will be trouble with the police. Base- 
ball, a popular sport but too American to 


suit some government officials, has been 
reorganized. 
From all this it will be seen that the 


people of Japan are undergoing a great 
deal of privation in order that the govern- 
ment’s vast program of international ex- 
pansion may continue. They are going with- 
out proper food, clothing, and fuel. Young 
people are foregoing schooling to work in 
armament plants. 

What do the Japanese people think 
about the New Order in Asia, which they 
are attempting to create? Criticism is not 
permitted. One army tract recently warned: 

If there are among our people some who 
cannot reject the remnants of liberalism and 
are apt to be critical or to point to weaknesses 
in the unfinished structure, they are poison- 
ing the state and preventing the progress of 


the nation. Such criticism . . . will not be 
tolerated. 
Wilfrid Fleisher, recently returned to 


this country after serving for nine years 
as Tokyo correspondent for the New 
York Herald-Tribune, recently stated, on 
the basis of careful observations, that the 
Japanese people have very little idea of 
what is meant by the New Order in Asia. 
Outside the knowledge that there have been 
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Japan is also a primitive agricultural country, where the work of the fields is done by hand much as it has 
been done in centuries past. 


no important victories in China since 1937, 
“the average Japanese knows little of 
what has been going on in China.” To con- 
tinue: 


There has never been any enthusiasm 
among the Japanese people for the China war, 
nor has there been any bitterness against the 
Chinese such as might be expected against 
an enemy nation. But the Japanese have 
gone to war to serve their Emperor unques- 
tioningly. 

If the war in China has not been popu- 
lar, the alliance with Germany and Italy, 
and indications that the government may 
be embarking upon a new expansionist 
course to the southward which may even- 
tually embroil Japan with Great Britain 
or the United States, is even less so. So 
sullen was the public response to the 
alliance with Berlin and Rome, in fact, 
that the government had to cancel plans 
for a public celebration. 

Whether or not the decline in public 
morale had anything to do with Premier 
Konoye’s decision to embark upon a se- 
ries of totalitarian reforms, beginning last 
July, the attitude of the government has 
been to proceed with all plans whether 
the people like them or not. Accordingly 
the government has abolished all political 
parties, all labor unions, liberal clubs, and 
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international cultural associations. For- 
eign church properties have been taken 
over by the government. The Japanese 
constitution cannot be attacked directly 
since it was granted by the Emperor, and 
is therefore sacred, in a sense, but round- 
about methods are now being employed to 
weaken or destroy the Diet, and to limit 
or eliminate suffrage. During the com- 
ing year it is expected that Japanese mili- 
tarists will attempt to replace the parlia- 
mentary system with a completely totali- 
tarian structure for the purpose of mobi- 
lizing every resource and every ounce of 
national energy for whatever may lie ahead. 

The mood of the times was recently 
voiced by the candid Japanese foreign 
minister, Yosuke Matsuoka: “As a New 
Year greeting it may sound unlucky, but 
in my innermost heart I fear the coming 
year will prove a most tragic and unfor- 
tunate one for all mankind.” 
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Who Is the Greatest Man? 


An Exercise in Straight Thinking and a Test of Attitudes 


OME time ago an American scientist 
published a list of the greatest men of 
all human history. At the top was Napoleon 
Bonaparte. George Washington was placed 
sixth. This list was one of many which 
have been drawn up and which have led 
to much discussion. There has been a 
great deal of de- 
bate on the ques- 
tion of greatness 
—of what consti- 
tutes it and who 
among the notable 
men and women 
of history deserve 
the highest places. 
As a matter of 
fact, people get 
nowhere in a dis- 
cussion of this kind until they have first 
agreed on what constitutes greatness. 
And it is probably impossible to secure 
general agreement on that point. If a man 
possesses qualities which you admire more 
than you do any other qualities, and if 
he possesses them in more pronounced 
degree than anyone else does, you will 
call him greatest. But perhaps your neigh- 
bor will not agree with you on the qualities 
which are most to be admired. 

Would you, for example, say that a 
man is great because he is successful? That 
is, because his achievements are notable? 
If in your community a man should suc- 
ceed notably as a thief, if he should suc- 
ceed in stealing more than anyone else 
had ever stolen, would you call him a 
great man just because he had realized 
his ambitions with great skill? Or, on the 
other hand, would you call a man great 
only if he had contributed greatly to the 
welfare of other people? And how would 
you define welfare? You might disagree 
with your neighbor in that you would 
think certain things were good for people, 
whereas he might feel that other things 
would be better for them. Or would you 
say that a man was great because he 
possessed a powerful mind, because he 
was a genius? Would you call him great 
in that case irrespective of the way he 
used his talents? 





NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE 


A Few Illustrations 


Perhaps you will consider a man great 
if he has an especially strong and pliable 
mind, if he is versatile, if he achieves 
much in many fields. Perhaps in that case 
you will list Leonardo da Vinci among the 
greatest of all time, for he was a leader 
along many lines. He was a painter, a 
sculptor, an inventor, an engineer, a 
thinker. Or would you call one command- 
ingly great if he were a penetrating and 
versatile thinker 
and combined 
with these gifts 
unusual powers to 
express himself 
beautifully? If, in 
addition, you 
could say that he 
not only expressed 
himself —_ particu- 
larly well, but 
that his writings 
a have commanded 

oummumene the _ attention of 

millions of people 

for centuries, in 

that case you would give William Shake- 

speare a very high place. Perhaps by your 

definition a man is great if he thinks 

clearly and concisely, and if he, through his 

efforts, has contributed to straight thinking 

for many centuries, you might then give 
Socrates a very high place. 

Is a man great if he, in one way or an- 
other, exerts a powerful influence upon 
his time and upon succeeding generations? 
Is he great if he does this as a conqueror? 
There have been a number of successful 
conquerors in history. Alexander the 
Great, Caesar, and Napoleon Bonaparte 
are among them. Each of these men power- 
fully influenced the politics of his time 
They remade the map of the world. If 
such is your standard of greatness, you 
may rank Hitler among the very great of 





the earth, especially if he should succeed 
with his efforts at the conquest of a 
large part of the world. 

George Washington was not versatile in 
the way that Leonardo da Vinci was. His 
intellectual powers were more limited. 
But he had marked ability as a military 
leader and as a statesman and, perhaps 
more important than all, he had qualities 
of character which won the confidence of 
his people and enabled him to lay the 
foundations of a great nation. 

There is one man, of course, who stands 
in a class by Himself because of His teach- 
ing of what constitutes the good life— 
because He laid down rules of life which, 
if followed, would make any individual 
happy and would make the world stable 
and secure. This man was Jesus. We did 
not mention Him first in this sketch be- 
cause of the fact that a large section of 
mankind, that is, the Christian world, 
regards Him not 
merely as a man 
but as a_combi- 
nation of the di- 
vine and human 

When you un- 
dertake yourself 
to determine the 
greatest man of 
all time, you must 
first, as we have 
said, decide what 
contributions 
seem to you most 
worth while. And 
in doing that, you 
will be testing yourself. You will be deter- 
mining your own sense of values. To 
a large extent, you will be describing your 
own character, your own aspirations and 
beliefs. What do you consider most worth 
while in life? Achievements along that line 
will seem greatest to you. 


A Test for Yourself 

In the interests of the clearness of your 
own thinking, it would probably be well 
not to try to decide who is the greatest 
character of history or who is the greatest 
living man, but rather to break your con- 
sideration up into several categories. You 
may ask who was the most successful 
conqueror, which man wrote most beauti- 
fully or most powerfully, who was the 
clearest and most logical thinker, who con- 
tributed most to the development of hu- 
mane and unselfish conduct among the 
people of the world. An inquiry of this 
kind will lead you into a thoughtful study 
of the lives of great men and women. It 
will give motive and interest to your study 
of history. It will help you to make up your 
mind as to which achievements are most 
deserving of praise. It will help you to 
develop your own philosophy of life. 

As a matter of fact, your choice of the 
historical character whom you most ad- 
mire will reveal a great deal about your 
own point of view. If you admire someone 
who was broad-minded and humane and 
who worked for the welfare of his fellow 
men, it will indicate that you are unself- 
ish and humane 
in spirit. 

No state of 
mind, however, 
should be re- 
garded as fixed 
and _ permanent. 
You may. in ana- 
lyzing yourself, 
come to the con- 
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you may do well 

to select a number of great men or women 
who were broadly sympathetic and who 
contributed to human happiness. You may 
then spend some time in a study of the 
lives of those leaders. Through such associ- 
ation with them, you may acquire some of 
their characteristics. You may come to be 
more like them. Such is one of the values 
which comes from biographical reading. 
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ARMY ENCAMPMENT 


Throughout the United States large camps are being established to provide for the men being drafted for 
military service. 


Building Citisen 
Soldiers 


The United States has embarked on a 
program of selective military service. Hun- 
dreds of thousands, and eventually millions, 
of young men are to be trained in Army 
camps. They will be trained in the art of 
modern warfare; trained to protect their 
country against the armed forces of any 
enemy which they may be obliged to meet. 
Each man called to the service will have 
a year of training and more if the country 
is at war or in such a state of danger as 
may call for a longer term. 

These men are to be made into good sol- 
diers. But is that all? Will the training 
serve them or the country in other ways? 
Will they be made better citizens as a re- 
sult of the training? That question was dis- 
cussed at “America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air’ on January 2. The participants in the 
discussion were Clarence A. Dykstra, direc- 
tor of the Selective Service Administration ; 
Colonel William H. Draper. assigned by 
the U. S. Army to the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration, and Dr. Isaiah Bowman. 
chairman of the Military Affairs Sub- 
Committee of the National Committee for 
Education and Defense. 

Colonel Draper declared emphatically 
that the business of training was to make 
soldiers, that a year was a short enough 
time to accomplish that purpose, that all 
energies had to be spent in making soldiers. 
and that no time was left for civic or 
cultural training. “While the French 
studied correspondence courses.” he said 
“the Germans saw only military objectives 
. . . We, too, must concentrate our Army 
training on one individual objective.” 

Dr. Bowman thought that the men in 
training would receive much practice in 
scientific and technical operations educa- 
tive in character, and advocated technical 
and general educational work in the camps 
as a supplement to military operations. He 
said such work was done in Canada. 

Dr. Dykstra pointed to the need of edu- 
cating soldiers in the purposes and ideals 
of democracy, though he declared that mil- 
itary training was the primary need and 
obligation. He outlined no definite pro- 
gram by which civic education is to be a 
part of the Army camp life. 

From this Town Hall discussion an im- 
portant fact stands out: civic training is 
necessary but cannot be given adequately 
while the men are training to be soldiers. 
This throws added responsibility on the 
schools. They have a chance to make the 
development of the right kind of citizens 
their primary task. While soldiers are be- 
ing trained in the camps, it would be de- 
cidedly unpatriotic for those who stay at 
home not to bend all their energies toward 
becoming really competent citizens. 





Test Yourself! 


Read the editorial on page 1. It is one 
of a series on qualities of character and 
habits of conduct which make for happy 
living and for good citizenship. This week 
emphasis is placed on the fact that un- 
selfishness—that is, consideration for oth- 
ers and a disposition to be cooperative and 


useful—is essential to personal happiness 
and to competent, democratic citizenship. 

By answering these questions you will 
be able to determine your own attitudes. 
You will be able to see more clearly how 
selfish or unselfish you are. So answer the 
questions for your own benefit. You need 
not make your answers public. After you 
have finished, decide upon the changes you 
would like to make in your attitudes or 
habits. Save your answers. Then, in a few 
weeks, take the test again, and after you 
have taken it, compare your scores with 
those you make in this test. This will in- 
dicate whether or not you are making 
progress. 


1. If you get up feeling sleepy, tired, 
or grouchy, do you try to control your 
feelings and be agreeable, or are you 
irritable and disagreeable? 


2. If you plan to use the family car in 
the evening and then find at the last 
moment that your parents have decided 
to use it, do you (a) insist upon taking it 
anyway, (b) complain because you are 
deprived of it, or (c) agree heartily that 
your parents should have it? 


3. In deciding how you shall spend an 
evening. do you consider only your own 
wishes or do you take into account the 
effect of your plans upon other members 
of the family? 

1. What have you done this week 
which involved some sacrifice to your- 
self in order to give pleasure to others? 


5. Have you deprived yourself recently 
of anything you really wanted in order 
to give to charity or to someone less 
fortunate than yourself? 


6. Suppose that you are a girl want- 
ing a new dress, or a boy wanting to 
take a trip in the car involving several 
dollars’ expense. Your father explains 
that these expenses cannot be incurred 
without sacrifice to the family. Do you 
(a) complain and make things’ un- 
pleasant, or (b) cheerfully give up your 
plans? 


7. The student council 
serve on a committee to welcome new 
students. You will gain nothing by this 
and will not enjoy it. Will you do it 
cheerfully anyway? 


8. You have two hours to read after 
your lessons have been prepared. You 
want to read a detective story, but are 
told it is your duty as a citizen to spend 
at least one of the hours reading about 
national problems. What do you do? 


_ 9. Do your answers to the above ques- 
tions give any evidence concerning your 
good citizenship? How? 


10. If all citizens were like you, will- 
ing to give as much time and effort to 
the welfare of others and to the public 
good as you give and no more, would 
your family life be pleasant? What 
would be the effect on your community? 
On the nation? 


asks you to 





Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. St. George, England; St. Andrew, Scot- 
land; St. Patrick, Ireland. 2. Louis XIV, the 
Grand Monarch; Napoleon I, the Little Cor- 
poral; Louis Philippe, the Citizen King; 
Georges Clemenceau, the Tiger. 3. (d) Ho- 
ratio Nelson. 4. 1666 was the year of the 
plague and the great fire. 5. The Moors con- 
quered most of the Iberian Peninsula in the 
eighth century and were not finally driven 
out until 1492. 6. (b) Alfred Nobel. 


Geography 
1. (c) The Union of South Africa. 2. (d) 
Vermont. 3. (a) Wall Street. 4. Panama. 


5. (b) German. 


6. (d) Iceland. 





